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TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

No. 4. — Eules op Art. 

Tramlated from the German hy Sabiiaa Novello. 

A wbll-known axiom of Goethe says : " Art 
remains Art for evermore ; he who has not tho- 
roughly studied it, cannot be termed an artist." 
And to Eckermann he once declared : " We 
should not seek for Nature itself in every great 
artist, hut we should learn from him how he 
contemplates, how he artistically comprehends 
and represents Nature ; we should try and learn 
what is significant in Nature and in Life." 

Goethe, during his long career, continuously 
sought after the significant in Nature and in 
Life ; — he assiduously studied Art, and therefore 
compassed such great things, in such perfect wise. 
All those who have excelled have acted in like 
manner. 

How Shakespeare pondered on dramatic art, 
may be partly gathered from the instructions to 
players, which he gives in Hamlet. How Gluck 
ruminated the capabilities of Music, and con- 
sidered how it might be made most effective, — 
how Mozart and Beethoven weighed almost every 
bar of their compositions, you know, or may 
learn, from my former letters on this subject. 

The profound attention bestowed on our Art, 
by the greatest intellects, during the lapse of many 
years, has enabled us to discern the true path by 
which alone the aim of Art may be attained ; and 
certain rules conspicuously stand forth, by which 
every work must be regulated ere it claim the 
title of masterpiece. 

These Art-maxims must direct an artist in his 
creations, — must influence and determine his 
ideas ; of course, I speak of such Art-maxims as 
are veritable and ascertained, — not of such as are 
false and deceitful, tending merely to lead astray. 

Every student who would become worthy of 
his Art, must, before all else, make himself inti- 
mately acquainted with these correct Art-maxims. 
He will only meet with them in the works of ac- 
knowledged great masters, who owned the worth 
of such axioms, practically illustrated them, and 
impressed them with the stamp of genuine value. 

The study of masterpieces is, and ever will be, 
the Alpha and Omega of proper artistic cultiva- 
tion ,-r-not blind and mechanical study, but dili- 
gent and analytical examination; without this 
mental roinnoTOing, a student will imbibe from 
these works much that is unworthy and false, 
together with that which is Worthy and truthful. 

Our masters were but men, and, therefore, 
imperfect beings ; each of them evinced some 
deficiencies, or committed some errors ; each of 
them, in an hour of weakness, produced something 



defective ; almost every one has a certain man- 
nerism, or a slight peculiarity, which is not always 
worthy of imitation. 

Spohr, for example, is, in many respects, an 
excellent model for students ; but he is too fond 
of enharmonic modulation, — he employs it too 
constantly, and often introduces it when it mili- 
tates against requisite, characteristic simplicity. 
The scholar who should implicitly imitate this 
master, — who, from the fact that enharmonic 
modulations occasionally excite unexpected plea- 
sure and agreeable surprise, should form a con- 
clusion, and found for himself an Art-maxim, that 
enharmonic modulation always produces a sur- 
prising and agreeable effect, — would misconceive 
and falsely apply a rule of modulation in itself 
perfectly true and ascertained. 

Surprise, in many cases, is extremely effective ; 
but when a composer — in order to produce sur- 
prise by, for instance, an unexpected modulation 
— introduces, previously to it, unusual transitions, 
he entirely fails in, or but half accomplishes his 
object, because he will have misapplied another 
Art-maxim which mcu]ca.tes preparation. Should 
he, on the other hand, have properly introduced 
the surprise, so as to effect his purpose, yet, in 
case the subject he endeavours to describe should 
not demand surprise, he will have fallen into 
another error from ignorance or misapplication of 
a further maxim, which declares that every 
resource of Art should be employed in its ap- 
propriate place, when expedient or suitable, and 
not wantonly lavished without end or aim. 

You will not need to seek long before yon dis- 
cover many offences against this maxim committed 
by our modern composers ; for we know well 
that, at the present time, not only are ascertained, 
truthful maxims falsely interpreted, but that ab- 
solutely false rules are advocated. I remind you 
only of — overweening exuberance in instrument- 
ation — of preponderance of instruments, which 
drown vocal melody — of neglected contrast, &c. 

Unfortunately, experience — that is, Art-history 
— teaches us that for every Art a time arrives 
when great masters, who acknowledge all true 
Art-maxims, and exemplify them in their com- 
positions, are succeeded by those, who, desirous 
of creating something new, seek to discover new 
maxims, and, not being able to find true ones, 
adopt those which are false, and therefore unused. 

Thus begins the decline of Art. In order not 
to hasten it, — in order to defer the fall of Art, 
and to sustain and elevate it, — our only plan is, 
not even to glance at the moderns, with ail their 
deviations from truthful tenets ; not to seek 
example from them, but from earlier, and even 
the earliest masters. The veracious Art-maxims 
displayed in their works may, it is true, receive 
a new outward shape and semblance, — they may 
appear in novel adornment, — but they will remain 
intrinsically the same, and immutably true. 

For instance, a hundred years before Mozart 
and Beethoven existed, Euphony was different 
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from what it was in their time ; it was essentially 
different in the music of the ancient Greeks ; 
yet, " Euphony must prevail above all else" 
remains an eternal law of music. Never will a 
period arrive in which Dissonance of instru- 
mentation can be inculcated as a worthy rule 
of Art. 

Should you detect, as you may often do, in 
modern works, harsh, dissonant instrumentation, 
you may deduce from it, with absolute certainty, 
that its composer has either never been impressed 
with the eternal law of truth and beauty, or that 
he has been incapable of impressing its image on 
his creations. 

Again, never will a period arrive in which mo- 
notony, exuberance, indistinctness, artificiality, 
confusion of simultaneous parts, unfitness, want 
of characteristic individuality, wearisome lengthi- 
ness, dryness, neglected construction, undis- 
cernible sectional division, too great diversity, or 
remarkable sameness, meaningless modulation, 
&c, &c, should be ineulcated as worthy adjuncts 
of Art. 

Unbelievable as it may appear, there exist, in 
our days, individuals who affirm the above-men- 
tioned qualities to be true and excellent ; ignorant 
critics and shameless partizans enter the lists as 
champions of their supreme merit, while modern 
so-called musical geniuses slavishly compose their 
works according to the false dictates of these 
monstrous oracles. 

All these symptoms indicate the decline of 
Art, — they are the gnawing evils which consume 
it ; they must be eradicated ere Music can 
regain its former glory, and arise, like the Sun 
from out thick clouds, pure and bright in pristine 
splendor. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mart Cowden Clabke. 

(Continued from page 220.J 



Musical players and playing have 
celebration. 



had their 



" Fair Helena, the fairest living wight, 

Who in all godly thewa and goodly praise 
Did far excell, but was most famous hight 
For skill in music of all in her days, 

As well in curious instruments as cunning lays." 

Spenser. 



" With varied fire, 
He rous'd the trumpet and the martial fife, 
Or bade the lute sweet tenderness inspire, 
Or verseB fram'd that well might wake Apollo's lyre." 

Thomson. 



t****^***fV**n. 



' Playen he could on every minstrelsy, 
And singen that it was a melody 
To hearen of his cleare voice the sonn : 
Certes, the King of Thebes, Amphioun, 
That with his singing walled the city, 
Could never singen half so well as he." 

Chaucer. 



" There heard I playing on a harp 
That ysounded both well and sharp, 
Him Orpheus full craftily ; 
And on this other side fast by 
Ysat the harper Orion, 
And Gacides Chirion, 
And other harpers many one, 
And the Briton Glaskirion, 
And smalle harpers with their glees, 
Sat under them in divers sees ;* 
And gone on them upward to gape, 
And counterfeited them as an ape, 
Or as Craft counterfeited Kind. 

Then saw I standing them behind, 
Afar from them, all by themselve, 
Many a thousand times twelve, 
That maden loude minstrelsies 
In cornmuse and eke in shalmies, 
And in many another pipe, 
That craftily began to pipe 
Both in doucedf and eke in rede.t 
That been at feastes with the brede,§ 
And many a Bute and litling horn 
And pipes made of greene corn, 
As have these little herdegrooms 
That keepen beastes in the brooms. 
There saw I then Dan Citherus, 
And of Athenes Dan Prosperus, 
And Mercia, that lost her skin 
Both in the face, body, and chin, 
For that she would envyen, lo ! 
To pipen better than Apollo. 

There saw I famous old and young 
Piperes of all the Dutche tongue, 
To leamen love dances springes, 
Reyes,|| and the strange thinges. 

Then saw I in another place, 
Ystanding in a large. Bpace, 
Of them that maken bloody sonn 
In trumpet, beme.^f and clarioun ; 
For in fight and in blood-sheddings 
Is used glad clarionings. 

There heard I trumpen Messenus, 
Of whom that speaketh Virgilius. 

There heard I Joab trump also, 
Theodomas, and other mo,** 
And all that used clarion 
In Casteloigne and Arragon, 
That in their times famous were, 
To leamen saw I trumpen there. 

There saw 1 sit in other sees 
Playing on other sundry glees, 
Which that I cannot now nevenff 
More than starves been in heaven, 
Of which I n'ill as now not rhyme, 
For ease of you and loss of time ; 
For Time ylost, this known ye, 
By no way may recovered be." — Chaucer. 

" He touch'd the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay." 

Milton. 

The following illustration shows a true feeling for 
skilful execution : — 

" A musical hand should only play on herJJ 
Fluent as air, yet every touch command." 

Chapman. 



* Sees — seats. 

+ Douced — supposed to be a corruption of doucet, an ancien 
musical instrument. 

X Rede — reed. 

§ Brede — probably bride, so spelt for the sake of rhyme. 
|| Reyes — dances in use among the Dutch. IT Berne — trumpet. 
** Mo— more, tt Neven— name, it Popular goodness. 



